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The  acquisition  process  is  critical  to  the  survival  of  commercial  and  defense 
enterprises  alike.  Despite  this  critical  role,  however,  the  acquisition  process  is 
far  from  being  healthy  and  robust.  Notwithstanding  considerable  progress 
through  legislation,  acquisition  reform  and  some  process  innovation, 
acquisition  continues  to  plague  the  Defense  System  and  constrain  battlefield 
mobility,  information,  and  speed.  Following  the  lead  of  industry— in  which  many 
progressive  firms  have  radically  changed  theiracquisition  process  and  elevated 
acquisition  to  a  strategic  level  of  importance— and  Secretary  Cohen's  call  for 
new  approaches  to  leading  change  in  a  new  era— radical  change  of 
unprecedented  scope,  pace,  and  importance  is  now  required  for  the  DoD, 
change  that  requires  a  quantum  increase  in  new  acquisition  knowledge. 

The  purpose  ofthis  Special  Issue  is  to  catalyze  the  quality  and  quantity  of  new 
acquisition  knowledge  produced  through  scholarly  research.  In  preparing  for 
the  articles  published  in  this  issue,  we  targeted  scholars  in  universities  and 
other  research  institutions,  both  within  and  outside  the  federal  government,  to 
engage  their  interest  in  defense  acquisition  as  a  primary  area  of  research. 
These  researchers  represent  a  tremendous  potential  resource  for  realizing 
improvements  in  acquisition  and  can  effect  considerable  leverage  in  terms  of 
high-quality  research  through  minimal  direct  funding.  And  unlike  much  past 
acquisition  research,  we  have  insisted  on  the  same,  high-quality  standards 
maintained  by  the  bestscholarly  journals,  in  which  top  researchers  from  leading 
universities  normally  publish  their  work.  This  approach  leads  to  a  program  for 
producing  new  acquisition  knowledge  that  is  efficient  as  well  as  effective- 
important  considerations  in  these  times  of  lean  Defense  budgets.  Although  it 
is  only  a  modest  beginning,  we  have  endeavored  to  augmentthe  Secretary's 
Defense  Reform  Initiative— and  noteworthy  forward  steps  by  the  Defense 
Acquisition  University,  Acquisition  Review  Quarterly,  and  Naval  Postgraduate 
School— by  catalyzing  renewed,  increased  interest  in  top-quality  acquisition 
research.  The  seven  following  articles  contained  within  the  Special  Issue 
represent  the  fruits  ofthis  initial  effort  to  catalyze  the  prolific  and  systematic 
creation  of  new  acquisition  knowledge. 
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Public  reporting  burden  for  the  collection  of  information  is  estimated  to  average  1  hour  per  response,  including  the  time  for  reviewing  instructions,  searching  existing  data  sources,  gathering  and 
maintaining  the  data  needed,  and  completing  and  reviewing  the  collection  of  information.  Send  comments  regarding  this  burden  estimate  or  any  other  aspect  of  this  collection  of  information, 
including  suggestions  for  reducing  this  burden,  to  Washington  Headquarters  Services,  Directorate  for  Information  Operations  and  Reports,  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  1204,  Arlington 
VA  22202-4302.  Respondents  should  be  aware  that  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for  failing  to  comply  with  a  collection  of  information  if  it 
does  not  display  a  currently  valid  OMB  control  number. 
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The  acquisition  process  is  critical  to 
the  survival  of  commercial  and  de¬ 
fense  enterprises  alike.  The  process 
transforms  user  needs  into  products,  ser¬ 
vices,  and  information  that  are  required 
to  satisfy  those  needs.  In  its  current  us¬ 
age,  the  term  acquisition  pertains  to  the 
strategy,  planning,  procurement,  contract¬ 
ing,  program  management,  logistics,  and 
other  activities  that  are  required  to  de¬ 
velop,  produce,  and  support  systems  and 
other  materiel  to  accomplish  the  mission 
of  an  enterprise.  Although  acquisition  is 
generally  described  in  the  context  of 
weapon  systems  development  (i.e.,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  defense  mission),  the  breadth 
of  this  term  indicates  that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  solely  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD);  rather,  most  enterprises  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  sectors  alike  engage  in  ac¬ 
quisition. 


Despite  this  critical  role,  however, 
attention  to  the  acquisition  process  is 
lacking.  In  DoD  as  well  as  in  industry,  ac¬ 
quisition  has  long  been  relegated  to  the 
“end  of  the  line”  in  terms  of  executive  at¬ 
tention,  funding,  innovation,  training,  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  other  key  enterprise  at¬ 
tributes.  In  the  DoD  for  example,  we  have 
long  heard  funding  and  prioritization  ar¬ 
guments  based  on  the  “tooth  versus  tail” 
metaphor.  That  is,  if  an  organization  is  fi¬ 
nancially  constrained  and  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  sufficient  assets  to  support  all  its 
needs  and  desires,  then  priority  is  given 
to  combatants  and  weapons  (i.e.,  the  teeth) 
over  procurement,  program  management, 
and  even  logistics.  This  appears  to  be  ra¬ 
tional  because,  clearly,  contract  adminis¬ 
trators  do  not  march  into  battle.  Corpo¬ 
rate  America  has  long  relied  on  this  same 
argument  as  well.  In  the  past,  few  corpo- 
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rations  would  hesitate  to  shift  discretion¬ 
ary  spending  from  quality  assurance  to 
manufacturing,  from  customer  service  to 
marketing,  from  purchasing  to  research 
and  development  (R&D)  and  like 
prioritizations. 

Now,  progressive  firms  are  shifting 
their  emphasis  and  priorities.  Industry  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  1980s  that  quality  repre¬ 
sents  a  critical  performance  factor,  for 
example,  as  customers  increasingly  de¬ 
mand  quality  products.  Firms  also  discov¬ 
ered  that  customers  increasingly  demand 
courteous  and  responsive  service,  and  that 
the  most  brilliant  marketing  campaign  in 
the  world  is  ineffective  at  winning  back  a 
customer  who  has  been  lost  to  poor  ser¬ 
vice.  Most  important,  the  key  message 
from  Total  Quality  Management  is  that 
emphasizing  quality  can  actually  save  cost 
and  reduce  cycle  time.  The  need  for 
change  is  particularly  evident  in  R&D,  the 
fundamental  mechanism  for  new  product 
and  service  development  for  the  hierarchy 
(see  Williamson,  1985  for  a  comparison 
of  markets  and  hierarchies).  The  often 
lengthy  time  from  basic  research  to  new 
product  introduction  can  limit  a  firm’s 
agility,  flexibility,  and  responsiveness  to 
unforeseen  changes  in  the  environment 
and  competitive  arena  (Porter,  1985). 
Thus,  we  now  observe  strategic  networks 
among  organizations,  decreased  process 
cost  and  cycle  time,  increased  flexibility 
and  agility,  and  a  host  of  other  signals  that 
radical  change  has  indeed  occurred. 

Widespread  supply-chain  integration, 
just-in-time  inventory  practices,  virtual 
organizations  (Davidow  and  Malone, 

1992) ,  electronic  markets  (Malone  et  al., 
1987),  mass  customization  (Pine  et  al., 

1993)  and  other  contemporary  business 
practices  have  required  a  radical  change 


in  the  acquisition  processes  of  progressive 
firms.  For  example,  the  procurement  fo¬ 
cus  has  shifted  away  from  short-term 
transactions  and  more  toward  strategic 
relationships.  Although  price  is  still  vitally 
important  (as  always),  it  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essarily  more  so  than  capability,  quality, 
reliability,  and  trustworthiness.  In  many 
cases,  the  relationship  established  with  a 
particular  vendor,  customer,  distribution 
channel,  or  even  a  competitor  makes  the 
difference  between  being  first  to  market 
with  an  innovation  or  missing  the  product 
cycle  completely — perhaps  while  hag¬ 
gling  over  five  percent  of  a  current 
transaction’s 

purchase  price.  »  Most  imp0rtant, 

In  today’s  era  of  the  |<ey  message 
hypercompeti-  from  Total  Quality 
tion  (D’Aveni,  Management  is  that 
1994),  global  emphasizing  quality 
operations,  and  ca  n  a  ct  u  a  1 1  y  sa  ve 
exploding  in-  cost  and  reduce 
formation,  pro-  cy  cl  e  1 1  me . " 
gressive  com¬ 
panies  realize  that  the  environment  has 
shifted  abruptly  and  are  effecting  radical 
change  where  called  for. 

As  a  positive  sign  from  the  defense  do¬ 
main,  we  now  find  acquisition  achieving 
an  increasing  level  of  recognition  in  the 
DoD.  Anew  emphasis  on  commercial  off- 
the-shelf  (COTS)  equipment  and  software, 
for  example,  along  with  renewed  commer¬ 
cial  prioritization,  simplified  regulations, 
and  a  preference  for  commercial  specifi¬ 
cations  and  standards  exemplify  this  rec¬ 
ognition  (FASA,  1994;  FARA,  1996).  In 
addition,  the  DoD  acquisition  regulation 
is  modeled  on  “sound  business  practices” 
(Department  of  Defense,  1996).  We  also 
note  increasing  defense  partnerships  with 
industry  (e.g..  Cole,  1997),  less  reliance 
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on  a  shrinking  defense-unique  industrial 
base  (Gansler,  1998),  process  reengi¬ 
neering  (Nissen,  1997),  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  and  other  advanced  initiatives 
occurring  in  the  DoD  (Bryan,  1998)  with 
much  the  same  intensity  that  we  observed 
in  industry  a  few  years  back.  Indeed,  real¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  acquisition,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  challenged 
the  Acquisition  Workforce  to  effect  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  cycle  time  to  develop 
and  field  major  weapon  systems  (Perry, 
1994).  This  represents  a  call  for  radical 
change  of  reengineering  proportions 
(Hammer  and  Champy,  1993). 

Again,  referring  to  the  “tooth  versus 
tail”  metaphor,  the  argument  now  appears 

outdated.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the 
number  and  size 
of  one’s  teeth, 
one  can  run 
only  as  fast  and 
as  long  as  one’s 
tail  allows.  Not- 
withstanding 
our  breathtak¬ 
ing  military  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Gulf  War,  for  example, 
armored  units  were  restrained  by  the  lo¬ 
gistical  chain.  Our  ability  to  strike  with 
overwhelming  force  required  patience  and 
persistence  as  we  amassed  troops,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  battlefield  assets  in  nearby  coun¬ 
tries.  Even  our  theater  information  sys¬ 
tems  were  critically  dependent  on  relation¬ 
ships  with  commercial  vendors  for  equip¬ 
ment,  software,  and  bandwidth  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  With  slow,  bureaucratic,  cumber¬ 
some,  inflexible,  and  unresponsive  pro¬ 
curement  and  logistics  processes,  battle¬ 
field  speed  is  severely  constrained  after 
the  first  few  days  of  intensive  conflict. 


Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  set 
forth  an  incisive,  change-oriented  stra¬ 
tegic  plan  titled  “Leading  Change  in  a 
New  Era”  (Cohen,  1997),  in  which  he 
acknowledges  that  acquisition  (especially 
procurement  and  logistics)  now  limit 
battlefield  information,  mobility,  and 
speed.  Thus,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  scope  and  pace  of  change  have  el¬ 
evated  acquisition  to  a  level  of  strategic 
importance  in  industry,  we  see  the  acqui¬ 
sition  process  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
strategic  to  the  military.  Acquisition?  Stra¬ 
tegic?  In  the  military?  This  represents  a 
radical  concept  for  the  DoD,  a  concept  that 
calls  for  concomitant  revolution  in  defense 
acquisition  as  well  as  in  military  affairs. 
But  how  do  we  manage  such  radical  or¬ 
ganizational  change  of  unprecedented 
scope,  pace  and  importance?  It  is  clear  to 
the  authors  that  simplistic,  “quick-fix” 
approaches  or  recirculating  old  ideas  un¬ 
der  new  labels  will  not  suffice.  Rather,  far 
from  business-as-usual  and  the  status  quo, 
substantial  new  acquisition  knowledge  is 
required,  and  is  required  now. 


Purpose  of  this  Special  Issue 


The  puipose  of  this  Special  Issue  is  to 
catalyze  the  quality  and  quantity  of  new 
acquisition  knowledge  produced  through 
scholarly  research.  Although  research  rep¬ 
resents  only  one  of  several  important 
knowledge  sources — others  include,  for 
example,  professional  practice,  trial  and 
eiTor,  and  lessons  learned — it  is  arguably 
the  most  neglected  at  present  and  the  most 
critical  for  the  future,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  “outside-the-box”  thinking  and 
radical  process  redesign  arc  called  for.  As 


"  Notwithstanding 
our  breathtaking 
military  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  Gulf 
War,  for  example, 
armored  units  were 
restrained  by  the 
logistical  chain." 
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the  principal  outlet  for  published  acquisi¬ 
tion  research,  the  Acquisition  Review 
Quarterly  (ARQ)  represents  an  ideal  venue 
for  promoting  and  disseminating  new 
acquisition  knowledge.  But  in  the  same  way 
the  DoD  has  begun  to  look  beyond  current 
boundaries  for  new  ways  of  operating,  our 
puipose  in  this  Special  Issue  is  to  reach  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  current  ARQ  par¬ 
ticipation.  Specifically,  we  wish  to  target 
scholars  in  universities  and  other  research 
institutions  outside  the  government  and 
engage  their  interest  in  defense  acquisi¬ 
tion  as  a  primary  area  of  research.  As  our 
subsequent  discussion  will  indicate,  those 
researchers  represent  a  tremendous  poten¬ 
tial  resource  for  realizing  improvements  in 
acquisition.  For  instance,  they  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  high  standards  of  scholarship  that 
can  help  advance  the  state  of  acquisition 
knowledge.  And  they  can  integrate  knowl¬ 
edge  from  multiple  disciplines  (e.g.,  eco¬ 
nomics,  information  technology,  politics)  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  and  provide 
solutions  to  acquisition  problems.  Yet  there 
is  little  evidence  that  these  non-govemment 
resources  are  interested  in  wrestling  with  key 
acquisition  issues. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this  condition  is  that  leading  researchers 
are  motivated  principally  to  publish  their 
work  in  the  top  academic  journals  of  their 
respective  disciplines.  Thus,  we  proposed 
the  idea,  which  the  ARQ  editors  graciously 
endorsed,  of  this  Special  Issue  specifically 
to  capture  the  interest  of  research  schol¬ 
ars  from  beyond  the  current,  tiny  pool  of 
top-notch  contributors.  Two  key  features 
of  the  Special  Issue  were  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  this.  First,  we  selected 
a  “non-DoD-specific”  theme  or  topic  to 
attract  scholars  from  a  wide  range  of 
disciplines;  hence  the  neutral  topic  “Man¬ 


aging  Radical  Change.”  Second,  we  set 
forth  the  same  high  research  standards  that 
leading  scholars  follow  to  publish  in  the 
top  academic  journals  of  the  land.  Of 
course,  publicizing  the  Special  Issue 
project  beyond  ARQ' s  current  boundaries 
was  also  necessary  to  accomplish  our  goal. 
Along  with  extensive  dissemination  of  the 
“Call  for  Papers,”  we  actively  solicited 
more  than  1 ,000  scholars  to  submit  manu¬ 
scripts  to  the  Special  Issue.  To  enforce 
high  standards  of  scholarship,  we  recruited 
many  others  to  serve  as  journal  referees. 
In  summary,  we  hope  these  steps  will  en¬ 
able  the  Special  Issue  to  reach  a  much 
wider  academic  audience  than  the  custom¬ 
ary  ARQ  reader- 

ship.  In particu-  "  ...we  actively 
lar,  we  hope  it  solicited  more  than 
will  engage  top-  1,000  scholars  to 
flight  research-  submit  manuscripts 
ers  who  previ-  to  the  Special  Issue. 

ously  may  have 

seen  little  interest  in  acquisition  research 
and  publication,  particularly  defense  ac¬ 
quisition.  But  we  should  make  it  plain  that 
our  intent  in  this  Special  Issue  is  not  to 
“reinvent”  ARQ  as  a  journal  for  non-gov¬ 
ernment  academics.  We  see  no  reason  why 
the  journal  should  not  remain,  as  then- 
Defense  Acquisition  Executive  John 
Deutch  put  it  in  his  introduction  to  ARQ’ s 
inaugural  issue,  the  premier  acquisition 
publication  within  the  government 

. .  .to  integrate  the  professional  in¬ 
terests  of  the  varied  and  diverse 
acquisition  career  fields,  to  infuse 
senior  managers  with  a  sense  of 
community  and  common  puipose, 
cmd  to  provide  a  forum  for  schol¬ 
arly  debate...  .(Deutch  1994, 4;  em¬ 
phasis  added). 
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We  do,  however,  assert  and  will  argue 
that  it  is  this  last  component  of  Mr. 
Deutch’s  vision — the  aspect  of  scholar¬ 
ship — that  is  most  lacking  in  defense 
acquisition  research,  and  subsequently  in 
ARQ.  Hence,  we  seek  in  this  Special  Is¬ 
sue  to  help  make  ARQ  all  that  its  founders 
envisioned  it  to  be. 

Implications  of  Radical  Change 
for  Acquisition  Research 


As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  we 
find  ourselves  facing  a  new  military  envi¬ 
ronment  (e.g.,  expanding  mission  require¬ 
ments,  declining  defense  funds,  absence 
of  a  monolithic  superpower  threat);  one 
which  calls  for  new  acquisition  processes. 
The  nature,  scope,  and  pace  of  change  re¬ 
quired  to  effectively  transform  these  ac¬ 
quisition  processes  imply  that  new  knowl¬ 
edge  will  be  required.  Change  of  such 
magnitude  and  speed  are  unprecedented 

within  the  de¬ 
fense  acquisi¬ 
tion  system; 
hence  leaders 
cannot  simply 
reuse  old  ideas 
and  techniques. 
Rather,  these 
new  processes 
require  new 
knowledge — 
theoretical  knowledge  to  guide  high-level 
policy —  and  decision-making;  applied 
knowledge  to  support  transition  and  ex¬ 
ecution  in  the  new  acquisition  environ¬ 
ment;  and  reliable,  generalizable,  cumu¬ 
lative  knowledge  to  leverage  problem  so¬ 
lutions  across  many  defense  programs  and 
avoid  redundancy  or  duplication.  New 


acquisition  knowledge  such  as  this  calls 
for  research,  because  the  researcher’s  pri¬ 
mary  motivation  is  knowledge  creation 
(discovery  research). 

Further,  researchers  have  a  unique  abil¬ 
ity  to  generalize  from  experiences.  They 
build  cumulatively  upon  the  work  of  oth¬ 
ers  and  employ  rigorous  methods  to  en¬ 
sure  high  validity  and  reliability  of  their 
results.  In  his  classic  work,  Kuhn  (1970) 
refers  to  this  invaluable  work  as  “normal 
science,”  or  the  cumulative  accretion  of 
knowledge  by  researchers  within  an  ac¬ 
cepted  paradigm  (e.g.,  Newtonian  phys¬ 
ics).  But  researchers  also  perform  what 
Kuhn  calls  “revolutionary  science,”  as 
exemplified  by  the  “paradigm  shifts”  from 
Newtonian  to  Einsteinian  physics,  or  from 
Ptolemaic  to  Copernican  astronomy.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  achieve  paradigm 
shift  without  research  of  a  relatively  fun¬ 
damental,  loosely  applied  nature,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  inconceivable  to  attempt  such  a 
shift  through  incremental  changes  in  ac¬ 
quisition  practice  alone;  that  is,  without 
research. 

Indeed,  only  research  that  stretches  the 
boundaries  of  current  knowledge  can  be 
used  to  leverage  solutions  across  entire 
classes  of  problems  (e.g.,  through  new 
theory)  and  to  adapt  effective  solutions 
induced  from  one  process  or  program  to 
many  others.  And  academics  arc  trained 
to  design  experiments  and  employ  rigor¬ 
ous  research  methods  that  isolate  effects 
and  minimize  the  cost  of  knowledge  cre¬ 
ation.  Such  research  requires  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparation  and  is  time-consum¬ 
ing.  But  it  minimizes  exposure  to  failure 
from  trial  and  error  (e.g.,  as  with  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  on-the-job  training,  les¬ 
sons  learned,  and  so  on)  and  maximizes 
the  impact  and  dependability  of  results  per 


"The  nature,  scope, 
and  pace  of  change 
required  to  effec¬ 
tively  transform 
these  acquisition 
processes  imply 
that  new  knowledge 
will  be  required.” 
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unit  cost.  Thus,  academic  research  is  both 
efficient  and  effective  at  knowledge  cre¬ 
ation.  By  building  on  the  cumulative  work 
of  others,  researchers  are  able  to  avoid  the 
redundancy,  duplication,  and  waste  that 
plagues  many  current  acquisition  reform 
efforts  in  practice.  Of  course,  research  also 
feeds  education,  training,  consulting  and, 
ultimately,  professional  practice  itself,  as 
new  knowledge  creation  (i.e.,  research) 
sits  at  the  top  of  the  knowledge  hierarchy. 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  acquisition  domain  has  been  entirely 
devoid  of  research  in  the  past.  Scholars 
from  many  disciplines  write  on  topics  that, 
while  not  “acquisition-specific,”  are  cen¬ 
tral  to  acquisition.  Aaron  Wildavsky’s 
work  (1969)  in  budgeting  and  policy 
analysis  is  but  one  example.  Acquisition 
even  has  a  few  of  its  own  distinguished 
scholars,  probably  the  most  well-known 
of  whom  is  J.  Ronald  Fox  (1974;  Fox 
and  Field,  1988).  Nor  do  we  suggest 
that,  institutionally,  the  DoD  has  com¬ 
pletely  neglected  acquisition  research. 
Past  attempts  to  enhance  acquisition 
research  include  establishment  of  the 
Army  Procurement  Research  Office  in 
1969,  the  Procurement  Research  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  in  1971,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Acquisition  Research  Symposia  in 
1972,  the  Air  Force  Business  Research 
Management  Center  in  1973,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Acquisition  Institute  and  the  Naval 
Center  for  Acquisition  Research  in  1977 
(Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
1980).  Further,  we  recognize  that  oth¬ 
ers  before  us  have  documented  issues 
of  acquisition  research  methods, 
sources,  products,  quality,  and  scholarly 
rigor  (Strayer  and  Lockwood,  1975;  Mar¬ 
tin  et  cil,  1978),  as  well  as  the  potential 
benefits  to  DoD  of  the  contributions  of 


university  researchers  (Strayer  and 
Lockwood,  1975;  Abellera,  1993). 

These  points  notwithstanding,  acquisi¬ 
tion  research  remains  a  marginalized  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  percentage  of  non-government 
academics — 
most  of  whom 
do  not  require 
external  re¬ 
search  fund¬ 
ing — working 
on  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  re¬ 
search  topics 
remains  rela¬ 
tively  low.  The  top  minds  employed  by 
leading  research  institutions  simply  pay 
negligible  attention  to  critical  problems  of 
defense  acquisition.  We  may  attribute  this 
in  part  to  our  society’s  historical  tendency 
to  draw  distinctions  between  military  and 
civilian  matters,  and  to  the  separate  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  military  created  by  its  unique 
role  and  ethic.  These  can  lead  to  an  igno¬ 
rance — perhaps  even  a  distrust  or  fear — 
of  military  matters  among  non-govern¬ 
ment  scholars  (Jefferies,  1977).  At  the  very 
least,  such  perceptions  indicate  to  schol¬ 
ars  that  defense  is  “different.” 

Exacerbating  this  situation  is  that  much 
of  the  acquisition  research  currently  per¬ 
formed  within  DoD  tends  to  be  applied 
research  and  lacks  rigor.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  applied  research  is  less  valu¬ 
able  than  basic  or  exploratory  work,  but 
research  is  governed  by  a  well-understood 
maxim:  The  more  applied  the  work,  the 
more  narrow  the  benefits  of  its  results.  By 
contrast,  the  more  fundamental  the  work, 
the  wider  the  coverage  of  benefits. 

Further,  unless  research  is  conducted 
with  the  kind  of  rigor  demanded  by  top 
academic  journals,  the  results  risk 
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duplication  with  previous  efforts  (e.g.,  if 
not  guided  by  a  thorough  literature  re¬ 
view),  confounding  of  causal  effects  (e.g., 
not  being  able  to  assess  a  particular  result 
to  decisions  made  or  actions  taken),  non- 
generalizability  (e.g.,  results  that  apply 
only  to  the  specific  case,  process,  program, 
or  system  studied)  and  other  threats  to  va¬ 
lidity  (e.g.,  rival  hypotheses,  concept  in¬ 
validity,  unreliability;  see  Campbell  and 
Stanley,  1973;  Yin,  1994).  Research  that 
tends  to  be  applied  and  which  is  conducted 
with  little  rigor  is  classified  as  “1-1”  and 
“2-2”  work  using  the  research  framework 
depicted  in  Figure  1  (Acquisition  Group, 
1997). 


Briefly,  on  the  horizontal  axis  we  have 
the  fundamentalism  or  “basic-ness”  of  the 
research,  which  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  standard  research  categories  used  in 
the  DoD-management  and  support,  engi¬ 
neering  development,  advanced  develop¬ 
ment,  exploratory  research,  and  basic  re¬ 
search  (see  Fox,  1974;  p.  22).  As  depicted 
by  the  five -point  scale  for  this  axis,  work 
toward  the  extreme  end  of  the  scale  char¬ 
acterizes  research  of  a  more  fundamental 
and  general  nature,  which  seeks  to  solve 
broad  classes  of  problems  in  a  domain  of 
investigation.  As  research  moves  toward 
the  origin  along  this  dimension  (i.e.,  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  applied),  the  associ- 


Management  and  Applied  Basic  and  Exploratory 


Rigor 


research 

envelope  - 

Natural  knowledge  migration 


Figure  1.  Acquisition  Research  Space 
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ated  research  takes  on  a  narrower,  more 
specific,  shorter-term  character.  This  helps 
to  depict  the  natural  migration  of  research 
from  the  basic  and  exploratory  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  knowledge  toward  manage¬ 
ment  and  applied  work  as  research  in  an 
area  matures.  This  dynamic  pattern  also 
highlights  the  need  for  systematic  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  knowledge  and  ideas — that 
derive  from  more  fundamental  investiga¬ 
tions — through  applied  research.  Indeed, 
without  such  fundamental  (e.g.,  basic,  ex¬ 
ploratory,  developmental)  research,  a  pro¬ 
gram  based  solely  on  applied  work  will 
eventually  stagnate  and  regress  into  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  recirculation.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
scholars  perceive  this  pathological  pattern 
existing  in  the  acquisition  domain  today 
(Williams  and  Arvis,  1985). 

Returning  to  the  research  space  dia¬ 
grammed  in  Figure  1 ,  the  ordinate  is  used 
to  depict  the  methodological  rigor  associ¬ 
ated  with  research  (in  any  category,  basic 
or  applied).  This  five-point  scale  is  used 
to  classify  the  increasing  use  of  high-con- 
fidence  research  methods  that  leave  de¬ 
creasing  margin  for  refutation  of  the  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  work  at  level  1  (i.e., 
lowest  level  of  rigor)  may  involve  an  in¬ 
vestigator  who  is  not  even  objectively 
detached  from  the  work  being  studied 
(e.g.,  a  knowledge  worker  who  merely 
reports  the  results  of  his  or  her  acquisi¬ 
tion  work).  At  level  2,  an  independent  in¬ 
vestigator  is  at  least  in  a  position  to  ob¬ 
jectively  observe  and  describe  some  ac¬ 
quisition  phenomenon  of  interest.  At  level 
3,  this  independent  investigator  conducts 
a  thorough  literature  review’  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  area,  in  order  to  avoid  duplicating  pre¬ 
vious  results  and  to  focus  on  the  kinds  of 
high-payoff  research  targets  and  topics 
that  can  only  be  identified  through  an 


understanding  of,  and  appreciation  for 
previous  work  in  a  research  area.  At  level 
4,  the  investigator  ensures  generalizability 
of  the  results  by  employing  a  well-founded 
research  design  (e.g.,  multiple  case  study, 
factorial,  stratified  survey).  At  level  5,  the 
researcher  may  even  employ  experimen¬ 
tal  (or  quasi-experimental)  methods — like 
those  stressed  in  the  physical  sciences — 
in  order  to  promote  the  highest  levels  of 
confidence  in  the  results. 

Two  main  points  emerge  from  this  dia¬ 
gram.  First,  the  majority  of  extant  research 
in  the  acquisition  domain  would  be  clas¬ 
sified  near  the  origin  of  this  research 
space,  as  depicted  by  the  “extant  research 
envelope”  in  Figure  1 .  This  tends  to  rep¬ 
resent  just  POK  (plain  old  knowledge) 
work  and  specialized  consulting  more  than 
what  most  academics  would  even  consider 
to  constitute  “research,”  and  it  suffers  from 
high  refutabil¬ 
ity  and  lack  of 
generalization. 

Although  the 
contribution  of 
such  work  is 
positive,  it  is 
minimal  in  that 
it  tends  to  ad¬ 
dress  only  one 
specific  prob¬ 
lem  at  a  time,  is 
often  redundant 
with  previous  or  parallel  work,  and  offers 
results  confounded  by  poor  methodology. 
This  arguably  represents  a  suboptimal  al¬ 
location  of  scarce  research  resources.  Sec¬ 
ond,  any  acquisition  research — whether 
basic  or  applied — needs  to  be  scholarly 
to  overcome  the  refutability  and  generali¬ 
zation  problems  from  above.  These  points 
are  used  to  establish  the  acquisition  target 


"  ...without  such 
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research  area  depicted  above  the  horizon¬ 
tal,  “scholarly  research”  line  in  the  figure. 

The  discussion  intimates  that  the  more 
fundamental  the  research  and  the  higher 
the  rigor  of  its  methods,  the  greater  the 
leverage  effected  to  solve  broad  classes 
of  problems  that  result  in  an  efficient  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  and  address  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  many  over  the  problems  of 
the  few.  To  accomplish  such  research,  the 
best  minds,  tools,  and  methods  must  be 
applied  to  DoD  acquisition  problems. 
Many  of  these  are  currently  engaged  in 
research  that  is  not  specific  to  DoD,  but 
which  is  applicable  or  can  be  adapted  to 
DoD,  such  as  commercially  oriented 
work.  Large  corporations,  like  DoD,  have 

to  acquire  mate¬ 
riel  and  supplies 
in  the  face  of  fi¬ 
nancial  con¬ 
straints,  sched¬ 
ule  deadlines, 
global  logistics, 
and  uncertain 
planning  hori¬ 
zons.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a 
robust  research 
program  can 
reach  out  to  top 
researchers 
with  a  commercial  orientation  and  help 
them  adapt  their  current,  fundamental,  and 
scholarly  (i.e.,  “4—4”  and  “5-5”)  work  to 
defense  acquisition  topics.  It  is  equally 
conceivable  that  defense  acquisition  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  practitioners  can  learn  from 
commercial  practice  as  well.  Indeed,  if  we 
in  acquisition  want  to  “do  business  more 
like  business,”  perhaps  we  should  be 
tapping  into  research  that  is  oriented  to¬ 
ward  the  more  general  business  problems. 


That  is,  we  should  do  research  more  like 
researchers. 

New  Directions 


Regarding  new  directions  in  acquisition 
research,  we  note  three  recent  efforts:  1) 
the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
(DAU)  acquisition  research  thrust,  2)  the 
Acquisition  Research  Quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  refereed  journal,  and  3)  the  Na¬ 
val  Postgraduate  School  (NPS)  program 
of  acquisition  research.  We  briefly  outline 
each  of  these  efforts  in  turn  and  discuss 
an  approach  toward  their  integration. 

DAU  research.  In  addition  to  training 
and  education,  the  DAU  is  also  chartered 
to  conduct  acquisition  policy  research.  For 
the  past  few  years,  the  Acquisition 
Research  Coordinating  Committee 
(ARCC) — represented  by  each  of  the 
dozen  or  so  DAU  consortium  schools — 
has  been  working  to  define  and  initiate  a 
program  of  acquisition  research.  The  DAU 
Board  of  Visitors  is  actively  pushing  to 
establish  an  external  research  program  to 
include  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  world- 
class  research  institutions  noted  earlier  as 
needed  for  the  development  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  acquisition  domain.  Indeed, 
the  DAU  is  outlining  such  an  external  ac¬ 
quisition  research  program  at  the  time  of 
this  writing.  The  emergent  DAU  program 
is  clearly  consistent  with  many  of  the 
needs  and  approaches  articulated  through 
this  article. 

ARQ  publication.  The  ARQ  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  journal,  which  was  established 
in  part  to  fill  an  important  gap  in  the 
publication  of  acquisition  research.  As 
a  refereed  publication,  the  ARQ  has  put 
into  place  the  necessary  infrastructure, 
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policies,  and  procedures  that  are  required 
to  ensure  high  standards  and  attract  lead¬ 
ing  academics  and  other  researchers.  Be¬ 
cause  publication  continues  to  represent 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  research  community,  the  existence 
of  this  outlet  for  acquisition  research  rep¬ 
resents  a  necessary  condition  for  the  kinds 
of  new  knowledge  creation  called  for  in 
this  article.  Publication  of  this  Special  Is¬ 
sue  indicates  a  lucid  focus  on  the  current 
state  of  research  in  the  acquisition  domain. 

NPS  acquisition  research  program. 
Faculty  from  the  NPS  Acquisition  Group 
have  been  pursuing  their  individual  re¬ 
search  agendas  for  some  time,  but  they 
recently  outlined  and  composed  a  five- 
year  program  of  acquisition  research  to 
integrate  the  disparate  efforts  (Acquisition 
Group,  1997).  Focused  on  the  integration 
of  acquisition  reform  and  process  inno¬ 
vation,  this  research  program  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  line  with  the  kinds  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge  needs  identified  earlier.  The  NPS 
agenda  is  also  entirely  consistent  with  the 
emphasis  of  the  DAU  external  research 
program,  in  that  it  too  stresses  collabora¬ 
tion  with  top  researchers  from  leading, 
non-government  universities  and  institu¬ 
tions  around  the  world.  NPS  is  recognized 
as  a  peer  research  institution  of  these  lead¬ 
ing  universities.  Yet  its  faculty  provide  a 
unique  understanding  of  the  DoD,  along 
with  the  ability  to  integrate  and  adapt  non- 
DoD-specific  research  to  address  prob¬ 
lems  with  relevance  to  defense.  In  essence, 
this  is  how  the  Special  Issue  came  to  be. 

Integration.  Clearly,  some  time  will  be 
required  to  integrate  these  three  efforts, 
but  the  time  to  start  is  now.  Given  the  lag 
between  research  ideas  and  results,  it  will 
probably  take  several  years  to  establish  a 
robust,  interdisciplinary,  multi-institutional 


program  of  acquisition  research  that  at¬ 
tracts  the  best  work  of  the  best  people.  But 
once  we  encourage  the  top  minds  to  be¬ 
gin  working  on  acquisition  problems — 
priming  the  pumps,  by  analogy — we  can 
begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of  scholarly  re¬ 
search,  and  then  continue  year  after  year. 
Further,  once  we  interest  university  re¬ 
searchers  in  working  on  these  problems — 
and  find  leading  journals  publishing  their 
results  —  we 
will  have  cata¬ 
lyzed  a  broad, 
multidisciplinary 
research  pro¬ 
gram  that  re¬ 
quires  little  in 
the  way  of  re¬ 
curring  funding. 

By  catalyzing 
such  a  research 
reaction,  we  see 
the  opportunity 
to  leverage  a 
relatively  small  funding  level  into  multi¬ 
plicative  levels  of  effort  in  the  university 
system.  For  example,  an  acquisition 
research  study  (Abellera,  1993)  found  that 
95  percent  of  university-conducted  acqui¬ 
sition  research  was  not  funded  directly  by 
the  DoD;  rather,  of  every  20  studies  con¬ 
ducted,  19  were  funded  by  the  research 
institutions  themselves.  This  characterizes 
the  central  advantage  of  catalyzing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  external  acquisition  research,  as 
opposed  to  funding  one  directly  (i.e.,  20: 1 
leverage  of  funded  results). 

Specifically,  most  leading  universities 
pay  their  top  researchers  a  salary  and  do 
not  require  outside  funding  for  them.  The 
researchers’  interests  accordingly  focus  on 
publishing  their  results  in  leading  journals. 
Even  a  small  investment  in  such  academics 
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can  give  them  incentives  to  conduct  re¬ 
search  on  acquisition  topics  yet  still  pub¬ 
lish  in  leading  journals.  In  many  cases, 
these  researchers  can  easily  adapt  their 
work  to  defense-related  topics.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  General  Motors  has  a  supply  chain 
to  manage,  Intel  is  concerned  with  tech¬ 
nological  infrastructure,  AT&T  has  global 
communications  concerns,  WalMart  must 
manage  efficient  logistics,  Microsoft  is 
principally  composed  of  knowledge  work¬ 
ers  and  knowledge  capital,  and  so  forth. 
Our  challenge  is  to  assist  researchers  with 
the  adaptation  of  commercial  acquisition 
knowledge  such  as  this  to  the  defense  do¬ 
main.  Through  such  assistance  we  can 
further  leverage  previous  work  to  apply 
across  a  broad  class  of  military  problems, 
systems,  and  applications. 

In  fact,  we  actively  seek  out  top  re¬ 
searchers  who  understand  DoD,  but  who 
are  not  constrained  by  this  understanding. 
We  are  interested  in  researchers  at  lead¬ 
ing  universities 
who  can  con¬ 
duct  first-class 
research  on 
DoD  acquisi¬ 
tion  topics,  and 
publish  their  re¬ 
sults  in  top-tier 
academic  jour¬ 
nals.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  to  date 
we  have  identi¬ 
fied  surprisingly  few  such  people.  Yet  we 
did  in  fact  receive  a  number  of  excellent 
manuscripts  in  response  to  our  “Call  for 
Papers,”  and  we  actively  worked  with  au¬ 
thors  from  leading  universities — most  of 
whom  were  somewhat  unfamiliar  with  the 
defense  acquisition  world — to  adapt  their 
work  to  acquisition-specific  topics.  Indeed, 


the  number  of  manuscripts  received  was 
sufficient  to  discard  many  papers  that 
failed  to  meet  our  high  standards  for  this 
Special  Issue  on  “Managing  Radical 
Change.” 

Editorial  Perspective 
on  the  Special  Issue 


To  attract  research  scholars,  we  set  for 
the  Special  Issue  certain  standards  that 
were  consistent  with  those  of  top-flight 
academic  journals.  With  regard  to  manu¬ 
script  content,  we  generally  sought  theo¬ 
retical  and  empirical  work  that  would  ad¬ 
vance  the  understanding  and  explanation 
of  acquisition,  as  it  is  broadly  defined. 
With  regal'd  to  procedure,  we  employed  a 
rigorous,  double-blind  review  process.  We 
specifically  recruited  reviewers  who  them¬ 
selves  have  published  research  in  schol¬ 
arly  journals.  Thus,  we  were  able  early  on 
in  the  process  to  eliminate  from  consider¬ 
ation  several  submissions  that  represented 
work  of  the  “1-1”  or  “2-2”  classes  alluded 
to  earlier.  Most  of  the  articles  contained 
herein  underwent  at  least  three  revisions, 
which  is  testimony  to  the  contributions  and 
thoroughness  of  our  referees  (and  also  to 
the  patience  of  the  authors!). 

A  large  portion  of  our  work  as  editors 
entailed  negotiating  and  enforcing  the 
Special  Issue  theme  of  “Managing  Radi¬ 
cal  Change,”  in  addition  to  our  demand 
for  relevance  to  defense  acquisition.  As 
editors,  we  had  little  interest  in  manu¬ 
scripts  that  were  either  DoD-myopic  or  in 
no  way  applicable  to  DoD.  Nor  didd  we 
have  interest  in  submissions  that  were 
unrelated  to  the  contemporary  environ¬ 
ment  of  radical  change.  But  of  course  few 
scholars  have  done  work  that  spans  these 


"  We  are  interested 
in  researchers  at 
leading  universities 
who  can  conduct 
first-class  research 
on  DoD  acquisition 
topics,  and  publish 
their  results  in  top- 
tier  academic 
journals." 
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research  contexts.  As  a  consequence, 
much  of  our  substantive  editorial  work 
consisted  of  suggesting  conceptual  av¬ 
enues  that  authors  could  pursue  to  relate 
radical  change  to  acquisition  and  vice 
versa;  that  is,  the  very  kind  of  assistance 
with  defense-adaptation  described  earlier. 

In  reviewing  the  fruits  of  this  roughly 
nine-month  project,  we  are  satisfied.  In 
response  to  both  the  “Call  for  Papers”  and 
solicitations  through  our  academic  net¬ 
works,  we  received  manuscripts  from  re¬ 
searchers  at  seven  different  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  sub¬ 
missions  from  practitioners.  A  diversity  of 
scholars  from  several  different  academic 
institutions  served  as  reviewers.  All  told, 
more  than  a  dozen  institutions  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  some  way  in  the  Special  Issue. 
The  great  majority  of  our  participants  had 
little  if  any  prior  exposure  specifically  to 
defense  acquisition  research;  fewer  still 
had  knowledge  of  ARQ.  Thus,  we  believe 
the  Special  Issue  has  been  successful,  even 
if  it  has  served  only  as  a  “consciousness- 
raising”  vehicle  for  those  involved. 

Of  course,  the  works  of  the  Special  Is¬ 
sue  authors  represent  significantly  more 
substantive  contributions.  The  seven  ar¬ 
ticles  that  passed  the  review  process  span 
a  diversity  of  academic  disciplines,  yet  all 
bring  knowledge  and  research  to  bear  on 
acquisition  issues  and  on  the  theme  of 
“Managing  Radical  Change.”  Thus,  we  do 
not  intend  the  order  in  which  the  articles 
appeal-  to  represent  any  gradation  in  merit. 
The  order  simply  reflects  our  collective 
opinion  as  to  which  articles  fit  best  to¬ 
gether  and  provide  the  most  sensible  con¬ 
ceptual  flow. 

The  first  three  papers  deal  with 
“people”  aspects  of  radical  change  and  ac¬ 
quisition.  Professor  Nancy  Roberts  leads 


off,  and  early  in  her  article  she  provides  a 
conceptual  framework  for  understanding 
radical  change, 
which  serves  as 
a  useful  intro¬ 
ductory  context 
for  the  entire 
Special  Issue. 

Professor  Rob¬ 
erts  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  investi- 
gate  one  spe¬ 
cific  way  that 
radical  change 
can  occur — by 
entrepreneurial 
design — and  its  implications  for  reform  of 
defense  acquisition  processes. 

In  the  next  article,  the  focus  shifts  from 
entrepreneurship  to  leadership.  Kathleen 
Reardon,  Kevin  Reardon,  and  Alan  Rowe 
also  provide  a  useful  model  of  radical 
change,  this  one  in  terms  of  the  stages  of 
its  occurrence.  Their  analysis  integrates  lead¬ 
ership  concepts  and  their  own  empirical 
work  on  leadership  styles  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  which  particular  style  or 
styles  may  be  most  appropriate  and  effec¬ 
tive  at  each  of  these  various  stages  of  change. 

In  the  third  article,  we  move  from  the 
personal  to  the  interpersonal.  Susan 
Hocevar  and  Walter  Owen  place  inte¬ 
grated  product  teams  (IPTs)  in  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  within  the  frame  of  the  rich  man¬ 
agement  theory  on  teaming.  Using  the 
Navy’s  F/A-18  program  to  illustrate  the 
implementation  of  recent  IPT  policy  ini¬ 
tiatives,  they  identify  specific  ways  in 
which  theory  can  inform  both  the  policy 
and  practice  of  teaming  in  acquisition 
organizations. 

The  next  three  articles  deal  with  tech¬ 
nology  and  techniques  associated  with 


"The  seven  articles 
that  passed  the 
review  process 
span  a  diversity 
of  academic  disci¬ 
plines,  yet  all  bring 
knowledge  and 
research  to  bear  on 
acquisition  issues 
and  on  the  theme 
of  " M anagi ng 
Radical  Change." 
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radical  change  in  acquisition.  Judith 
Gebauer,  Carrie  Beam  and  Arie  Segev 
begin  this  set  by  addressing  what  is  argu¬ 
ably  the  central  feature  of  technological 
change  in  contemporary  society — the 
Internet.  Their  article  on  purchasing  via 
the  Internet  uses  empirical  results  to  docu¬ 
ment  current  practices,  examine  emerging 
Pends,  and  assess  their  possible  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  future  in  defense  acquisition. 

Walter  Scacchi  and  Barry  Boehm  fol¬ 
low  with  perhaps  the  most  conceptually 
radical  paper  in  the  Special  Issue.  Drs. 
Scacchi  and  Boehm  propose  a  framework 
for  virtual  systems  acquisition  for  DoD 
software-intensive  systems,  arguing  that 
such  an  approach  avoids  many  of  the  usual 

challenges  and 
obstacles  to 
successful  de¬ 
velopment  of 
these  systems. 
They  also  ex¬ 
plore  some  of 
the  transitional 
issues  that 
might  be  en¬ 
countered  by  DoD  in  moving  toward  such 
an  approach. 

In  the  next  article.  Professor  Gregory 
Hildebrandt  notes  that,  despite  the  need 
for  radical  change  of  unprecedented  scope, 
pace,  and  importance,  one  cannot  ignore 
the  inescapable  laws  of  economics  when 
establishing  policy.  Writing  from  an  eco- 
nomics-in-contracting  perspective,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hildebrandt  draws  from  well-estab¬ 
lished  DoD  performance-incentives  policy 
and  models  to  demonstrate  the  applicabil¬ 
ity  and  utility  of  such  incentives  in  the 
contemporary  acquisition  environment. 

The  editors  agreed  that  Dr.  Lauren 
Holland’s  article  should  close  our  Special 


Issue,  which  acknowledges  the  paper’s 
special  message.  Dr.  Holland  reminds  us 
that,  despite  the  environment  of  and  calls 
for  radical  change,  acquisition  in  the 
United  States  occurs  in  a  distinctly  politi¬ 
cal  context.  In  her  article  she  integrates 
two  of  the  prevailing  explanations  of  why 
acquisition  reform  has  eluded  us,  and  she 
argues  that  substantive  change  can  occur 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  recognize,  and 
perhaps  even  embrace,  the  fundamentally 
democratic  aspects  of  our  acquisition  en¬ 
vironment. 

Closing  Comments 


A  quick  “content  analysis”  of  Special 
Issue  participants  is  appropriate.  We  had 
hoped  to  attract  many  manuscript  submis¬ 
sions  from  academic  researchers  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  “Call  for  Papers,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  scholarly  journals  in 
a  wide  variety  of  disciplines.  Indeed,  we 
wondered  whether  we  could  muster  suffi¬ 
cient  resources  in  terms  of  reviewers  and 
editorial  time  to  handle  what  we  hoped 
would  be  an  onslaught  of  manuscripts  sub¬ 
mitted.  But  the  fact  is,  response  via  the 
“Call  for  Papers”  was  underwhelming. 
Two  of  these  submissions  were  from  ac¬ 
quisition  practitioners,  who  most  probably 
read  the  call  in  ARQ.  Further,  of  the  seven 
accepted  papers,  only  one  originated  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call.  (We  were  informed  that 
the  authors  had  seen  the  call  in  an  issue  of 
Academy  of  Management  Review.) 

Three  of  the  seven  accepted  articles 
were  written  by  colleagues  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School.  The  others  were 
written  by  colleagues  at  other  universi¬ 
ties  with  whom  we  had  worked  in  the 
past  or  whose  work  was  familiar  to  us. 


"  We  had  hoped  to 
attract  many  manu¬ 
script  submissions 
from  academic 
researchers  as  a 
result  of  the  'Call  for 
Papers,'" 
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Thus,  each  of  the  six  accepted  papers  was 
written  in  response  to  a  personal  contact 
and  solicitation  by  one  of  the  editors,  not 
in  response  to  the  call  for  papers. 

These  findings  reinforce  our  earlier 
comments  about  the  “state  of  the  disci¬ 
pline”  regarding  defense  acquisition. 
While  we  can’t  say  with  confidence  there 
is  a  dearth  of  researchers  concerned  about 
acquisition  in  academe,  it  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  are  very  few  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  publishing  in  ARQ.  The  authors 
whose  work  appears  herein  represent  a 
small  portion  of  what  is  no  doubt  a  vast, 
untapped  pool  of  potential  research  re¬ 
sources.  Yet,  for  the  most  paid,  these  schol¬ 
ars  had  to  be  engaged  to  participate  in  the 
Special  Issue  on  an  informal,  personal,  and 
ad  hoc  basis.  There  simply  exists  no  ef¬ 
fective  formalized  mechanism  for  bring¬ 
ing  their  work  to  bear  in  the  realm  of  de¬ 
fense  acquisition. 

We  hope  the  Special  Issue  can  help 
make  this  mechanism  a  reality.  Certainly 
the  advent  of  ARQ  and  the  institution  of 
DAU’s  Acquisition  Research  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  several  years  ago  were 


appropriate  and  necessary  first  steps.  We 
believe  DAU’s  recent  initiatives  to  ener¬ 
gize  and  fund  external  research  efforts 
hold  much  promise  over  the  long  teim.  We 
encourage  others  to  join  us  as  we  continue 
to  seek  out  new  ideas  on  how  closer  link¬ 
ages  between  DoD  acquisition  and  aca¬ 
deme  may  be  developed  and  institution¬ 
alized. 

In  closing,  we  want  to  thank  our  friends 
and  colleagues  who  participated  in  this 
Special  Issue  project.  We  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  reviewers,  whose  names 
are  listed  below,  and  applaud  their  hard 
work  and  intellectual  diligence  in  helping 
to  make  each  paper  the  best  that  it  could 
possibly  be.  We  also  warmly  thank  Dr.  Jim 
Price  for  his  continual  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  for  our  work,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  his  staff,  particularly  Mr.  Greg  Caruth, 
Ms.  Debbie  Gonzalez,  and  Ms.  Norene 
Blanch.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we 
thank  all  the  authors  who  submitted 
manuscripts;  without  them,  the  rest  of 
us  would  have  had  nothing  to  review,  edit, 
or  publish. 
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